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So Slendre Effect 


by JEAN S. LINDSAY 


li HE problems of the overcrowded cities of today had their paral- 
lels in sixteenth-century London, and Elizabeth and the Council 
struggled with them during the greater part of the reign. Persistent 
attempts to check the growing population are recorded in the Acts of 
the Privy Council’ in memorandums for letters chiefly to the Lord 
Mayor, the Master of the Rolls, and the Justices of the Peace for 
Middlesex and Surrey. These entries give a wryly amusing account 
of conditions familiar in our own time—high rents, relief rolls, 
emergency legislation, evasions of the law, and possible favoritism in 
administering it. They suggest one other point of interest—that the 
Queen felt very strongly about the situation. Though it may be rash 


to see an immediate expression of her personal attitude in the com- 


- munications of the Council, it is difficult to do otherwise. The refer- 


ences to her in such terms as ‘her great misliking thereof’ and ‘her 
Majesty being highly offended’ are frequent and do not seem to be 
merely perfunctory official locutions. Reading the entries that have 
to do with the growth of the city, one is almost forced to conclude 
that many were made from the Queen’s dictation, particularly since 
they are in the same vein as one sent by messenger to the Council on 
June 5, 1590. This assumption finds some support in the fact that for 
the late years of the reign the notes are less vigorous and less acrimo- 
nious, being half-hearted protests against a situation beyond control. 
At any rate, since the communications are worded as expressing— 
whether conventionally or actually—the direct commands of the 
Queen, I can convey their tone best by following the same method. 
From miscellaneous works of the period in prose and in verse we 
know that the London of Elizabeth 1 was ‘that adamant which draw- 
eth unto it all other parts of the land’. Together, these writings pro- 
ject the picture of a turbulent city on which converged ambitious or 
profligate young men of county families, recusants, litigants, idle 
soldiers and farm laborers, moneylenders, gypsies, thieves. As early 
as the seventies, the Acts indicate that the Queen was disturbed by 


1 Acts of the Privy Council of England, ed. John Roche Dasent (London, 1894). 
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the rising numbers.’ Fear for the throne may have been a major con-_ 
cern; but the reasons she made public from time to time were the im- 


poverishment of other parts of the country, increased danger in time 
of plague, inadequate food and water supplies, and the growing bur- 


den on the parishes. As these given reasons became more and more 


cogent, the Queen’s indignation is represented as mounting, and the | 
urgency and bitterness of the entries follow a curve that reached its ’ 


maximum in the nineties. 


The chief means employed to stem the influx was the regulation of 


housing. Proclamations restricted building in London and Westmin-~ 


ster and within three miles of the gates of London. Surveys deter- 


mined what strangers were being harbored and evictions were or~ 
dered. But the Acts show that all measures met with the stubborn 
resistance of landlords, builders, the newcomers themselves, and ever 
the officers of the law. A long conflict of divergent interests is record- 
ed in repeated rebukes, warnings, imposition of fines and imprison- 
ment. I have selected only enough instances to illustrate the energy 
and resourcefulness the Queen and Council had to meet. 

Property owners and builders threw themselves into the business 


of erecting new houses or remodeling and dividing old ones for the | 


accommodation of tenants. They recklessly defied the law or found 
ways of getting around it, and in spite of the number of violators 
summoned to the Star Chamber, Elizabeth complained again and 
again of ‘willfull and insolent disobedience’.’ She was especially in- 
censed by the city authorities who for their own reasons were as ob- 


structive of her program as they dared. A typical reference to their 


lack of cooperation appears in a letter to the Master of the Rolls, 
June 28, 1590.4 


Howebeit her Majestie’s gracious intent and care .. . have taken so slendre effect... 


that the building of houses and tenementes about the Citie hath ben continued and 
greatlie increased, which her Majestie conceaveth to have growen especiallie by the 
necligence and remisnes of you to whom the charge and trust thereof hath bin comit- 
ed, whereat her Highness and we do not a litle marvaile. 


Among the early offenders was John Aylmer, Bishop of London. 
A sharp letter to him was one of the items of business for the Council 
on September 29, 1580. He had ‘persed the wall of his Pallace in Lon- 


2 Acts, Sept. 27, 1573; Feb. 21, 1573-74; April 27, 1578. 
3 Acts, June 5, 1590. 4 Acts, XIX, 279. 
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don with an intention to make small tenementes, contrarie to her 
Majestie’s late Proclamacion’, and was instructed to 


staie from proceading anie further in making of anie such tenementes, or dismembring 
or letting any parte of the said Pallace . . . and to th’entent her Highnes maie be more 
particularlie and truelie enformed what it is which his Lordship hath don or intendeth 
to doe, he is required to call Mr. Fanshawe and Mr. Osborne to take a viewe of the 
said Pallace and new buildinges, and they to certifie the same joyntlie with his Lord- 
ship assone as convenientlie maie be. 


The Bishop’s action may have been prompted by the need of funds to 
renovate the Palace and St. Paul’s, both in disrepair. But he had taken 
liberties with church property before, and even in Strype’s favorable 
account of his life he is seen as not averse to a profitable extension of 
his traditional duties.’ Offences of those in the Queen’s personal ser- 
vice are recorded: Henry Sackford, one of the grooms of the Privy 
Chamber, was reported guilty in 1591 of illegal building operations.® 

Several entries throw light on the methods used to evade the build- 
ing restrictions. One was for the builders to claim that they were us- 
ing an old foundation and were therefore within their rights, since 
the proclamation of 1580 forbade putting up new buildings where no 
earlier building had stood. Considering the antiquity of the city of 
London, this was rather loose wording with interesting possibilities 
of interpretation. Another recourse for the enterprising was the pre- 
fabricated house. If a structure was under way before the infraction 
was noted, the owners were sometimes permitted to complete the 
work—additional evidence, it seems, of the collusion of city officers. 
Consequently, it became a practice for builders to “cause the frames 
to be made in other places, and suddainly sett up the same’.’ 

There is some indication that the Council rulings were not im- 
partial, though the agents were warned to ‘use care and dilligence 
without regard to favour of anie’.® The action in Robert Barnes’s 
case suggests this. Certain officers were commended in 1591 for their 
zeal in reporting that Barnes was putting up new houses, ‘pretend- 
inge the same to be of an olde foundacion but convertinge the same 
. . . to diverse tenementes, being contrarie to the order taken by her 

5 John Strype, M.A., Historical Collections of the Life and Acts of the Right Reverend 
Father in God, John Aylmer (Oxford, 1821), pp. 46-48. Bishop Bancroft accused Ayl- 
mer of making six thousand pounds by cutting the woods at Fulham and leaving 
barely enough for fuel for the former’s immediate needs. Ibid , p. 128. 


6 Acts, Sept. 19, 1591. 
7 Acts, July 30, 1598 (XXIX, 6). 8 Acts, July 26, 1590. 
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Majestie’s proclamacion’. A month later they were told to allow him | 
to proceed with his building or else to let the Council know ‘some — 


just cause of their prohibition’.» How Barnes answered the charge 
that he was converting into tenements is not recorded. We learn only 
that he held to his story of an old foundation and claimed that he 
would be at a loss for timber and labor if he were stopped. The apoth- 


ecary Conway was handled less gently. He had built a house in his 


own garden plot three stories high to ‘the annoyance of our verie 


good Lord the Earle of Worcestre’, was told to remove the third 
story and lay the roof on the second, and when he did “contemptuous- 


ly procede with the said building’, was imprisoned.” 
Elizabeth and the Council were less strict in interpreting the law 


when new buildings were designed for prosperous tenants. In 1591, _ 


William Kirwin was permitted to put up nine houses “faire and fit 


for the inhabitacion of persons of accompt’.!! But there are frequent _ 


orders for the plucking down of mean houses and the eviction of ten- 
ants, some of whom proved refractory. One action against such ten- 
ants took place in 1590-91. Early in the year a number of landlords 
were summoned to the Star Chamber for dividing their houses and 
renting to separate families. They were bonded to evict their tenants 
by Lady’s Day. Later, they complained that the tenants had refused 
to ‘take warnynge of them and avoid accordinge to the order taken’. 
Subsequently, on March 2, officers were directed to go to the prem- 
ises and ‘cause them to avoide without further delaie at the time 
lymytted, chardginge the constables in the severall paryshes to be 
assystinge to the landlords for the avoyding of the saide undertenants’. 
The reluctance of the tenants has its grounds in a provision referred to 
in a letter to the Chief Justices. This says that ‘thoughe those poore 
folkes are sett at great rents, yet they make shyftes to paie the same, 
knowinge yf they cann but hold out for three yeares, then the parishe 
where they remaine are tyed to find and releeve them ever after’.!? 
Opposition on all these fronts kept the Queen and Council in a 
state of great impatience, and the tone of the entries reflects their irri- 
tation and bafflement. Frequently, the language affords a modern 
reader a good deal of pleasure as it drives forward with characteristic 
sixteenth-century disregard of syntactical hazards. The following ex- 


9 Acts, Nov. 18 and Dec. 22, 1591. Ul Acts, May 25, 1591 (XXI, 232). 
10 Acts, June 27, 1591. 12 Acts, May 7, 1598. 
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tract is from a letter addressed to the Justices of the Peace for Middle- 
sex from Titchfield, Hants., September 3, 1591. 

. . in this tyme of vacation and absence of her Majestie in Progresse divers disobed- 
ient persons verie contemptuouslie doe continue bothe to erect newe buildings and to 
finishe other latelie begonne about the Cittie of London, taking the oportunity of the 
tyme as they thinke in the absence of the Court and of the Justices of the Peace for that 
countie, being for the most parte at their houses in the countrey. Their Lordships 
could not but lett them understand howe offensive a thing this wilbe to her Majestie 
after so stricte and sharpe warninges given to them by sondrie letters, and that by her 
Majesty’s expresse comandement, and after so late and severe punishement inflicted 
bothe by imprisonment and fynes upon th’offenders, when her Majestic shall heare as 
well that the same persons that were brought in question as others dare presume to goe 
on with their new begune buildings and to erect others in places verie inconvenient, as 
though there were noe lawe or aucthoritie to restraine their wilfull disobedience. 


In the last years of the century, the struggle to control the growth 
of the city continued. But the subject is mentioned less frequently in 
the Acts, and the tone of the entries is milder. By 1596, the ‘princely 
care she hathe of the poorer sorte of her people’ had become Eliza- 
beth’s theme.1* She laid the dearth of corn largely to the closing of 
country houses and the residence of owners in the city. She urged 
such families to return to their homes and deplored the fact that in 
spite of her displeasure their number in London was greater than ever 
before. She rebuked the profiteers, who lacked ‘that Christian chari- 
tie which men ought to have’, adding that ‘of all other kinde of lucar 
that gaine is most ungodly that is gotten by pinching and starving of 
poore people’.!4 She required landlords who had broken the law by 
building, remodeling, and renting to contribute to the ‘maintenance 
of those poore people by their covetous humour brought thether’.15 

The last recorded reference to the subject during her reign is the 
draft of a letter addressed to the Lord Mayor by the Privy Council 
meeting on July 12, 1601. The complaint is made that 
knightes and gentlemen and other persons of very good abilitie, whose estate lyeth in 
divers partes of the realm abrode and whose habitacion and abode should be in the 
countrey do usually harbour themselves and make their dwelling for the most parte 


in the citty and suburbes of London, by which meanes they live unprofitablie to the 
State, divers of them being Justices of the Peace and some having greater charge of 


service there, and yet neglect and avoide the execucion and perfourmance of any ser- 


vice to her Majestie and their country. They shifte themselves from the burthen of 
such taxes and imposicions as are due uppon any occasion of publique service, pre- 


13 Acts, Aug. 8, 1596. 15 Acts, May 7, 1598. 
M4 Acts, Aug. 8, 1596. 
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tending while they are in the citty that they are charged in the countrey and endevour- 
ing (as neere as they can) to free themselves in both places. They increase the dearthe 
and scarcetie of all thinges in the city by overcharginge it with multitude and leave 
their poore neighboures in the countrey uncherished with any kinde of hospitalitie. 


The emphasis has shifted in these entries because the high price of 
meat and grain had drawn attention to agricultural matters and to the 
results of the depopulation of farming districts. Moreover, there isa _ 
new concern or at least an expression of concern for ‘poore people’. 
But more striking still is the loss of spirit in the wording. One can 
only speculate about the reasons for the change in tone. A difference ~ 
in the Queen herself may have a bearing. If in the Acts the reader is 
justified in hearing the voice of Elizabeth herself through two decades 
of vigorous opposition, perhaps he may recognize in the later entries 
her routine protests against a situation she had ceased hoping to con- 
trol. In a sense, she had outlived her age; she was meeting and was to © 
meet other defeats; and she probably recognized that overcrowded 
London would not be her problem much longer. 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


Contributions to the Study of 


Florentine Goldsmithwork of the Renaissance™ 


A An unknown work by Antonio del Pollaiuolo for the 
Monastery of S. Gaggio near Florence 


On the back of a simple reliquary crucifix of c. 1500, which comes 
from the Augustinian monastery of S. Gaggio near Florence and is 
now preserved in the Museo Nazionale in Florence, there are six ob- 
viously somewhat older translucent silver enamel plaques. Their qual- 
ity is striking when compared to the simple craftlike work of the 
crucifix itself. The senseless iconographic arrangement of Mary and 
John at either side of St. Gaggio also attests to the fact that these 


* Resumé of Erich Steingraeber, Studien zur Florentiner Goldschmiedekunst 1 (Mit- 


teilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, H.2, 1954). Footnotes have 
therefore been omitted here. 
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Detail in silver and enamel from a reliquary 
crucifix of S. Gaggio (Florence, Museo Na- 
zionale) 

A reliquary by Vittorio Ghiberti (1476) (Flo- 


rence, Dommuseum) 


An angel from a reliquary of St. Jerome by 
Antonio di Salvi (Florence, Domschatz) 


smalti are not in their original setting. The enamel plaques are closely 
related to the silver enamel at the base of the altar crucifix for S. 
Giovanni (Florence, Cathedral Museum), which was commissioned 
of Antonio del Pollaiuolo and his assistant, Miliano Dei, in 1457. 
Pollaiuolo’s engraving of the “Battle of the Nude Youths’ also offers 
convincing analogies to the style of the enamel plaques which is based 
entirely on the ‘disegno’. The depiction of God the Father, of Mary 
and John (Fig. 1) are most likely by the master’s own hand, while the 
artistically weaker plaques with St. Katharine, St. Gaggio and a bish- 


op are probably by a pupil after designs by the master. The stylistic » 


conclusions are supported by documents (Florence, State Archives: 
Conventi Soppressi 234, registro n. 81, fol. 95, 129). According to 
these the Monastery of S. Gaggio commissioned Antonio del Pollai- 
uolo to make a large crucifix of brass and silver gilt with enamels for 
45 Fiorini, which the artist received in partial payments in the years 
1476-83. Of this work by Pollaiuolo apparently only these six enamel 
plaques, now on the later provincial reliquary crucifix, have survived 
to the present day. 


BA reliquary by Vittorio Ghiberti 


In the Cathedral Museum in Florence there is a reliquary shrine from 
St. Maria del Fiore which is entirely covered with small onyx plates 
(Fig. 2). Its form, dynamically curved, was obviously inspired by 


Andrea del Verrocchio’s tomb of 1472 for Piero and Giovanni de’: 


Medici in the old sacristy of S. Lorenzo. Dating as it does from the end 
of the quattrocento, the reliquary constitutes one of the incunabula of 
the pietra-dura technique, a technique which did not become com- 
mon in Florentine craft work until the second half of the sixteenth 
century. It is therefore permissible to connect the little shrine with a 
document which states ‘nel 1476 fece Vettorio Ghiberti una cassa di 
pietra per le reliquie di S. Maria del Fiore’ (G. Gaye, Carteggio in- 
edito d’artisti dei secoli x1v, xv, xvi, Vol. 1, 1839, pp. 108 ff.). A 
comparison of the acanthus leaves from the mounting of the reliquary 
with the cast bronze leaf ornament in the frame of Andrea Pisano’s 
door to the Baptistry in Florence also supports the attribution of the 
reliquary to Vittorio Ghiberti (Lorenzo Ghiberti and his son Vittorio 
were commissioned to make the door frame in 1454). 
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_C Antonio di Salvi orafo (1450-1527) 


! 


_ An inventory of Salvi’s work must begin with the only indisputably 
_ documented piece, one made for S. Giovanni in Florence: in1478 An- 
_ tonio di Salvi was commissioned to create the silver plaque with the 
| ‘Feast of Herod’ on the Epistle side of the silver altar for S. Giovanni. 
| A comparison with the relief of the Birth of John the Baptist by An- 
_ tonio del Pollaiuolo on the same altar shows that Salvi was a pupil of 
this master who was almost a generation older. A comparison of the 

dancing Salome from the silver altar with the two angels on the Rel- 
_ iquary of St. Jerome, dated 1487, proves that this reliquary also is a 
_ work of Salvi (Fig. 3). Coats of arms and an inscription connect a 
_ shrine in the form of a sarcophagus in the possession of the Badia in 


i] 


) 
i 
| 


i 


| Florence with documents relating to a commission, given by Pier 

Filippo Pandolfini to Antonio di Salvi in 1490 for a reliquary for the 
Badia (Florence, State Archives: Conventi Soppressi 78, n. 322, Famil- 
iarum To. x1, C. 262). The form of the reliquary was obviously also 


_ inspired by Verrocchio’s tomb. The original form of the upper por- 
| tion, which was later changed, can be reconstructed with the help of 
an old description (P. Puccinelli, Cronica dell’ insigne ed imperial’ 
abbadia di Fiorenza, Florence 1664, p. 101). These works are followed 
by a reliquary for St. Anthony donated by the capitani of the Parte 
Guelfa to the Cappella di SS. Antonio e Vittorio of the Cathedral in 


i 
! 
tf 
| Florence: ‘Salvi orafo’ was commissioned to do it in 1514 (Florence, 
} 


| Cathedral Treasure). Through stylistic comparisons, four further 
| pieces permit attributions to Salvi: a silver pax from the Opera del 
Duomo with the enamelled entombment of Christ and two flanking 
statuettes of angels (Florence, Museo Nazionale); the mounting of a 
: processional cross from the Cathedral in Florence, the figures of 
which are close to the work of Lucca della Robbia (Florence, Cathe- 
-dral Museum); a reliquary bust of St. Ignatius of Antioch, from Sta. 
Maria Novella (Florence, Museo Nazionale); a silver altar cross with 
enamel decoration on the front and back (London, Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, Inv. s80/r1910, Salting Bequest). Antonio di Salvi may 
be termed one of the most gifted goldsmiths of the generation which 
followed Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio. He continues the line of the 
‘goldsmith-painters’ into the sixteenth century, when the tendencies 
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toward the Gothic style so characteristic of his work were conquered 
by the work of such non-local artists as Valerio Belli. 


Erich Steingraeber 


Reviews 


G. Toffanin. History of Humanism. Translated by Elio Gianturco. © 
New York: Las Americas Publishing Co., 1954. xxxvi+356 pp. $9. 

Giuseppe Toffanin’s Storia dell’ Umanesimo was first published in 
1933. A second edition with a new preface by the author appeared in 
1940 and was reprinted again in 1943. In 1950 Toffanin added a pre- 
liminary volume and a concluding volume and gave to the whole _ 
trilogy the title of the earlier work. The second volume of the trilogy 
which is thus the original Storia dell’ Umanesimo is now offered in an 
English translation by Elio Gianturco. 

From the beginning Toffanin’s work provoked critical discussion 
which has grown in intensity with the passing years and the succes-_ 
sive reaffirmations of the author’s position in response to attacks 
made upon it. Essentially the thesis of Toffanin was a reversal of the 
Burckhardtian analysis of humanism and a reaction against the nine- 
teenth-century tradition. Far from being ‘pagan’, ‘heretical’, or ‘rad- 
ical’, Toffanin maintained that humanism was identified with the 
cause of catholic orthodoxy. He stressed the opposition between a 
conservative humanism and a radical late scholasticism, particularly 
Averroism, and the opposition also between the individualism of the 
communal age and the universality of the humanist thinkers of the 
quattrocento. He emphasized the importance of the sense of history | 
in humanism and called attention to the continuity of the tradition of 
Latin culture. Individualism and heresy were identified with the rise 
of the vernacular while the cause of ecumenical order found its cham- | 
pions in those who appealed for the use of a purer Latin language. 

These provocative theses were set forth in a difficult and paradoxi- : 
cal style with some assertions unsupported and others the documenta- | 
tion for which leaves a good deal to be desired. The method was | 
built on the study of individual figures but the analysis does not fol-: 
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low a strictly chronological order and if there are many striking and 
imaginative juxtapositions, there are also others which have the effect 
of puzzling and confusing the reader. 

The difficulties of the Italian text have not been simplified for the 
English reader, and it must regretfully be said that there are many 
faults in the translation. In the interests of a lively English style Mr. 
Gianturco has sometimes permitted himself not only a very free 
rendering of the Italian but also the use of phrases of questionable 
taste in a serious expository work. For example, in the original in the 
section of the chapter on Petrarch entitled ‘La Casta degli Umanisti’ 
occurs this passage: 

Naturalmente guai al Papa se tardi a onorar questo sacerdozio laico 

in confronto di quello ecclesiastico. Ma che vuol dire? 
This is rendered (p. 66): 

Naturally if the Pope was slower in honoring his secular priesthood 

than he was in honoring the members of the ecclesiastical hier- 

archy, the humanists blew their tops off. But this has but a trifling 
importance. 

In the translation of Toffanin’s preface (p. xxxi) the following 
phrases occur: ‘everything is fine and dandy’; “you may have hit the 
nail on the head’; ‘Disgruntled, we bring our flivver to a stop.’ The 
use of such expressions as these is furthermore inconsistent with the 
language and style of the translator’s introduction where the vocabu- 
lary is sometimes pretentious and the meaning obscure. I have not 
been able to discover, for example, what it means to say (p. xxii) that 
Toffanin’s ‘historical sensitivity has led him, almost rabdomantically, 
to dig the soil of the past at exactly the point where the springs of 
modern intellectual culture well forth from the medieval earth.’ Nor 
do I find that it enhances my idea of Toffanin’s consciousness to des- 
cribe it as ‘albescent’ (p. xxii). 

In addition to questions about the style and clarity of the transla- 
tion it must also be said that no consistent policy has been followed in 
translating the many citations from the sources. In general the trans- 
lator has followed the practice of leaving in Latin what Toffanin cited 
in Latin and translating into English sources that appear in Toffanin 
in Italian. But on page 63 the Italian of Dante is translated and on 
page 64 the Italian of Petrarch is not. Furthermore it is at least ques- 
tionable whether the student who turns to this translation because he 
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cannot read Italian will be able to cope with the long quotations in — 


Latin from Marsilio Ficino on pp. 217-219. 
In spite of all these reservations, which are serious, it is true that Tof- 


fanin’s ideas will be more widely disseminated and discussed because | 


of this translation. Mr. Gianturco’s work underlines the desirability | 


of a more extensive communication of the results of recent Italian — 


scholarship to the English and American student. If some of the stud- 


ies of such men as Chabod, Garin, and Cantimori could be also pre- 


sented in English we should find our understanding of humanism and 


the Italian Renaissance greatly enriched. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Myron P. Gilmore — 


Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa Greene, ed. Dorothy 
Miner. Princeton University Press, 1955. 524 pp., 168 plates. $25. 


It would be almost impossible for a single reviewer to do justice to _ 


these Studies . . . for Belle da Costa Greene. Such a review would de- 
mand competence in Buddhist, Ethiopian, Byzantine, Armenian and 
western European studies over a period of time that extends from the 


Morgan Eros in the late third or early second century B.c. through 


Blake and Delacroix in the nineteenth. For obvious reasons this re- 
view will be restricted to those studies of general interest to the stu- 
dent of the Renaissance. 

Miss Dorothy Miner, the able editor of this considerable volume, 
states in her foreword that these studies were originally projected as a 
Liber amicorum to be read by Miss Greene. This project was frustrated 
by the death of Miss Greene in 1950, yet the work was carried on and 
ultimately completed. The warm affection of the contributors and 
the breadth of their scholarship create in these Studies a fitting me- 
morial to the first director of the Pierpont Morgan Library. The list 
of contributors begins with the Duke of Alba and includes Cardinals 
Mercati and Tisserant, the Earl of Ilchester and continues with cura- 
tors, keepers, and professors of most of the major museums, libraries, 
and universities of the western world. Surely such a galaxy of con- 
tributors speaks highly of the character of this remarkable woman. 
Given the interests of Miss Greene and of the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary, it is entirely fitting that almost half of the essays deal with 
medieval subjects and with medieval manuscripts which entered the 
library during Miss Greene’s directorship. The reader could do well 
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to approach this work in the spirit in which it was given, for it is es- 
sentially a Liber amicorum, at once a source of enjoyment and of in- 
formation to be perused in a leisurely and random fashion. 

Probably the first name to attract the student of the Renaissance 
will be that of Bernard Berenson who presents us here with the out- 
line of a book he insists he will never write. In a brief essay he ex- 
plains the conclusions stated in his Aesthetics and History in the Figure 
Arts and their place in a fully developed study of ‘Decline and Re- 
covery in the Figure Arts’. 

In a group of shorter essays, A. Hyatt Mayor adds to our scanty 
knowledge of quattrocento Italian prints with a note on a metal cut 
attributed to Francesco Francia. A. M. Hind amplifies his already im- 
posing Early Italian Engravings with a list and four reproductions of 
engravings from the Liechtenstein Collection at Feldsberg and Vien- 
na. David Rosen, who is widely recognized for his restoration and 
conservation of paintings, reports on his treatment of a Botticellesque 
Tondo in the Morgan Library. This sort of essay fills the ever-increas- 
ing demands made by art historians for the data on the physical con- 
dition of the paintings we study. It is surely through an oversight that 
the state of the painting before cleaning (figure 82) was not captioned 
‘photographed under a raking light’. Of the seven autographed let- 
ters of Niccold Machiavelli in the United States, George K. Boyce 
discusses and reproduces the three acquired by the Morgan Library 
during the directorship of Belle da Costa Greene. 

The original and stimulating article of Edgar Wind must have pre- 
sented the editor with difficult problems of classification. It appears in 
the printed books and bibliography section, for it is neither wholly 
literary nor wholly art historical, but rather a bit of both. In his pene- 
trating study of “The Revival of Origen’, Professor Wind considers 
the spreading interest in Origen during the fifteenth century that 
culminated in the “crisis of considerable violence’ following the pub- 
lication of Pico della Mirandola’s theses in 1486. Ultimately Pico’s 
still heretical ideas were partially accepted in humanist circles during 
the sixteenth century. Despite Dr. Wind’s statement that he is inter- 
ested primarily in the crisis around Pico, I could wish from my own 
personal bias that he had considered more fully the growing interest 
in Origen during the early years of the fifteenth century. He suggests 
the importance of Origen for this period by Matteo Palmieri’s poem, 
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La Citta di Vita, and by the pyramidal Noah’s arks in Uccello’s 
Chiostro Verde fresco and in Ghiberti’s ‘Gates of Paradise’ all of which 
are derived from Origen. Dr. Wind’s contribution is a major one, for 
it corrects the misconception that Origen was not widely read after 
his denunciation by St. Jerome and opens a new area of investigation 
for the iconologist and the literary historian alike. 

Within the broader definition of the term Renaissance, Erwin 
Panofsky makes a contribution both to the study of Flemish painting 
and to the still little known relations between Italy and the North in 
his ‘A Letter to St. Jerome’. His approach to the authorship of the ‘St. 
Jerome in His Study’ of the Detroit Institute of Fine Arts is certainly 
fruitful. One finds the attribution of roughly the lower half of the 
painting to Petrus Christus and the upper half to Jan van Eyck quite 
credible, particularly if taken in the context of Panofsky’s Early Neth- 
erlandish Painting, where a variant discussion occurs (pp. 189-190). 
Less credible is his suggestion that the folded letter on the writing 
desk is addressed to Cardinal Niccolo Albergati as titular of Sta. 
Croce in Gerusalemme and thus indicates that the painting was com- 
missioned by Albergati and in his possession at the time of his death. 
It is an interesting hypothesis but based on the reading of blurred let- 
ters one-half millimeter high and on a never clearly stated chronol- 
ogy of Albergati’s missions to the north. 

The essay “Ovum Struthionis, Symbol and Allusion in Piero della 
Francesca’s Montefeltro Altarpiece’ by Millard Meiss particularly as 
amplified by his note in the Art Bulletin (kx xvV1, 221-222) explains 
in a completely satisfactory manner one of the riddles of this enigmat- 
ic artist. By means of texts and contemporary paintings, Meiss relates 
the ostrich to the arms of Federigo da Montefeltro, the ostrich egg to 
the miraculous birth of his son Guidobaldo, and the sleeping Christ 
child to the Renaissance preoccupation with the relationship of the 
human and the divine. The argument in this essay and its addenda is 
developed so logically and is so well documented that the recent criti- 
cisms of Meiss’ conclusions scarcely seem warranted. In addition to 
establishing the iconological reading of the San Bernardino altarpiece, 
this essay provides concrete proof for those of us who hold that it is an 

over-simplification to consider Piero solely as a ‘cubist’ or a ‘scientist’. 

Despite the brilliancy of the individual essays, this volume shares 
the criticism common to works of its type. The encyclopedic nature 
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of such a collection of essays makes sustained reading most difficult. 
If the reader accepts this memorial on its own terms, it can become a 
source of both pleasure and profit to him. The essays are not only in- 
formative; they are also enjoyable for the excellent reproductions 
that illustrate them no less than for their content. 

YALE UNIVERSITY John R. Spencer 


Annales Musicologiques: moyen age et renaissance. Tome 2. Paris: Socié- 
té de Musique d’ Autrefois, 1954. 350 pp. 

The second volume of this valuable series (cf: RN vu, 25 and 102) 
is of such real merit that no serious scholar will want to miss it. Not- 
withstanding its title, its relevance is by no means restricted to musi- 
cology. Egon Wellesz’s article on “Gregory the Great’s Letter on the 
Alleluia’ will be valuable to ecclesiastical historians. Mr. Wellesz 
evaluates authoritatively the conflicting manuscript versions reprint- 
ed in Migne’s Patrologia Latina and the Monumenta Germaniae Histor- 
ica. Isabel Pope’s article on the ‘Musical and Metrical Form of the 
Villancico’ is of basic importance for historians of Spanish literature, 
and Frances Yates’ ‘Dramatic Religious Processions in Paris in the Late 
Sixteenth Century’ is fundamentally a contribution tocultural history. 

Of especial interest to bibliographers is Dragen Plamenac’s account 
of “The “Second” Chansonnier of the Biblioteca Riccardiana (Codex 
2356)’. Codex 2794 of that famous Florentine library had been known 
for a century, but this newly discovered ‘second’ codex, written on 
parchment towards the end of the fifteenth century, and containing 
one hundred leaves, 23 x 17.2 cm. in size, is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the period. Its inventories, dated 1550, of the books as 
well as of the wearing apparel of Andrea Sardelli ‘allow us to take a 
glimpse into the composition of the small private library and the 
wardrobe of an average Florentine burgher of the high Renaissance. 
For the Sardelli family did not belong to the local aristocracy . . . the 
earliest occurrence of the name of Sardelli in the “Archivio delle deci- 
me granducali” . . . is found in 1682 . . .’ Sardelli’s small but distin- 
guished library included (besides works by Josquin and other com- 
posers) the works of Terence, Ovid, Lucan, Ariosto, Pulci, Tebaldeo, 
Savonarola, Guarino, and Aclius Donatus. Of Pulci, Sardelli pos- 
sessed not only the Morgante, but also the polemics exchanged be- 
tween him and Matteo Franco (portraits of both authors are included 
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in a fresco of Ghirlandaio at St. Trinita). Among the composers rep- 
resented in the manuscript are Agricola, Caron, Hayne, Morton, Du- 
fay, and Ockeghem. ‘Conventional amorous chansons alternate with 
pieces of deep and elevated religious feeling on the one side, and with 
frivolous indecent little songs on the other. The variegated character 
of its repertoire is not the least attractive feature of the codex.’ A table 
of incipits of some 40 pages, and 16 pages of music examples con- 
clude the article. 

Isabel Pope has long been noted as an authority on the Spanish 
villancico. Her essay on the polyphonic villancico published in the 
Colegio de Mexico’s modern edition of the Upsala codex is now sup- 
plemented by a painstaking analysis of the literary and musical struc- 
ture of this genre, making possible a comparison with such other 
medieval types as the French rondeau and virelai and the Italian frot- 
tola and laude. In the late Middle Ages, the villancico (derived from 
the Latin ‘villanus’) was clearly a popular form, but in the Spanish 
Renaissance, cultivated and elegant artists developed the genre. Im- 
portant for the villancico is the asymmetry which exists between the 
poetic and musical structures. Taking the most frequently used type 
of song in the most comprehensive collection, the Cancionero de Pal- 
acio (available in the modern edition of Anglés) we may outline the 
structure in the following manner. (Small letters denote textual, and 
capital letters musical, units.) 


Introduction Stanza Conclusion 
2 bob CoG isc ed d@abaeG 
i eals een © 1B hadel 4 we 2 A BC 


It will be seen that the poetry and the music do not return to the 
introduction simultaneously, for the musical unit ‘A’ reappears in a 
line with the rhyme ‘d’. ‘It is this lack of symmetry which gave plas- 
ticity to the form, for by means of that . . . odd line rhyming with the 
last line of the mudanza [stanza] but sung to the first phrase of the 
melody of the introductory theme, the [entire structure] is bound 
together as a unified whole instead of being divided stiffly into two 
separate sections. . . . I suggest therefore that the true “‘return verse’, 
verso de vuelta, is this verse. . . . the din the pattern a b b /cdcddbb.’ 

The importance of the French Academies generally and of Baif’s 
Academy in particular has long been realized. But what has been 
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missing for the convenience of modern scholars is a detailed and re- 
liable account which relates the particulars to the general history of 
the late Renaissance. In her admirable book on French academies 
Miss Yates laid the groundwork; in her essay on the ‘Magnificences 
du Mariage du Duc de Joyeuse, Paris, 1581’ in Musique et Poesie au 
XVI Siecle, Paris: 1954, she has continued to enlighten us, and now, 
she offers a valuable article on religious processions in Paris, recorded 
in two series of drawings in the Cabinet des Estampes, now pub- 
lished in full for the first time; the 22 drawings of the ‘King’s Proces- 
sion’ and the 10 drawings of the “‘Queen’s Procession’ are reproduced 
in plates at the end of the article. The music for the processions of 
1583 and 1584 was executed by very much the same group of artists 
who, in 1582, had produced the Ballet comique de la reine. The analo- 
gies between the pagan masquerade of the Ballet, the Christian mas- 
querade of the processions, and the ‘Magnificences du . . . Joyeuse’ of 
1§81 are striking, not only in their basic concept of the ethos of music 
to avert war and to produce a Catholic heir to the crown, but as well 
in their artistic background connected with the personnel of Baif’s 
Academy. In the 1580’s, this time of tension which preluded another 
outbreak of the wars of religion, the king tried an oft-tested remedy 
to keep the peace, ‘the spectacle of the penitent processions and the 
outpouring of emotions which they provoke which for a time wards 
off the impending slaughter’. These processions are important for 
‘the evidence which they give of the revival of the mediaeval theatre’ 
which combines here with ‘the new Counter-Reformation interest 
in religious drama, and the Renaissance court entertainment with its 


occult meanings’. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Frederick W. Sternfeld 


Wylie Sypher. Four Stages of Renaissance Style. Transformations in 
Art and Literature, 1400-1700. Anchor Books Original. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 1955. 312 pp., 4r ill. $1.25. 
Facts, footnotes, and finding of hidden meanings have come to 
make up the prevalent complexion of recent scholarship in art his- 
tory. Detective work is now used as a key for qualifying as a ‘science’. 
What a change from the situation a generation ago when leading 
critics in four continental countries, Max Dvorak, Focillon, Roger 
Fry, and Wélfflin, would center their research around the inquiry 
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into style using factual material chiefly to illustrate the life of forms 
and ideas. It is, indeed, the subordination of fact to value, the sup- 
planting of vague ‘experience’ by a precise terminology derived from 
clear visual concepts that advanced art criticism considerably and 
even made distinctive inroads on related fields, such as literature and 
music; as a result the humanities could be conceived as a community 
of subjects as well as of methods. 

Professor Wylie Sypher’s most fascinating and careful study, Four 
Stages of Renaissance Style, is the first attempt in English to gain some 
rapprochement between the continental art criticism and the Anglo- 
American ‘new’ critics of literature on the basis of stylistic corres- 
pondences. Well aware of possible pitfalls in reaching too easy con- 
clusions it starts out by warning that ‘any attempt to recruit the defi-. 
nitions of art history for use in literary criticism is risky, particularly 
if one tries to press parallels to extremes’ (p. 6). A whole chapter is 
given over to a most useful discussion of what the author considers a 
safe basis in the analogy of forms in art. Wélfflin’s synopsis of con- 
trasts between Renaissance and Baroque vision is supplemented by 
terms drawn from Erich Auerbach, Sir Herbert Read, Ortega y Gas- 
set, Malraux, Moholy-Nagy and others in order to include the full 
historic sequence from 1400 to 1700 with Mannerism and Late Ba- 
roque as equal partners. 

The body of the book includes analyses of the stylistic transforma- 
tions in English literature from Spenser to the final Milton in ‘analo- 
gy to those in the fine arts from Brunelleschi to Poussin. A type of 
formal organization found in a particular painting is studied in its 
rhythm, its layout, its angle of vision, etc., and then compared, point 
for point, to a ‘contemporary’ poem under the assumption that Ru- 
bens and Paradise Lost, no matter how far apart in background, are 
bound together by a principle of the period that is purely formal and 
even abstract. To give an example: “This principle of unity was found 
in the renaissance notion of harmonious proportion, ideal ratios, and 
the coherent “realization” of a scene or action from a fixed point of 
view. The renaissance artist, critic, and scientist believed he could in- 
tegrate the world by obeying the Golden Measure and Probability, 
which was the foundation of “the grand style”, an affirmation of Lo- 
gos and Proportion in each of the arts as well as in physics, astronomy, 


and philosophy’ (p. 33). 
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One major asset of this investigation lies for me in the elimination 
of secondary factors pertaining to psychological motivation or cul- 
tural content so that the basic theory is very neatly demonstrated: 
structural analogy between (European) art and (English) literature 
through a long sequence of transformations. Another lies in the au- 
thor’s faculty of choosing striking quotations and thus making for 
interesting reading from cover to cover. No short write-up can give 
an idea of the wealth of material mastered here, of the scope of vision, 
and of the penetrating and often brilliant analyses in each case. A par- 
ticular highlight is the inclusive discussion, the first in English as far 
as I know, of that crucial period called Mannerism where John Donne 
is linked up with Parmeggianino and El Greco. 

In view of all this one almost hesitates to bring up three minor cri- 
ticisms: 1. The sequence should have been extended to go up to the 
end of the ancien régime so as to include the Rococo and thus complete 
the cycle, especially since the author has published an article on that 
topic. 2. The distinction between the aims of Early and High Ren- 
aissance could be made much sharper. 3. Some of the categories bor- 
rowed from Read and Ortega overlap with others, thus making cer- 
tain aspects more complicated than necessary. 

All told, this study is a major event in the humanities. It is easy to 
foresee that it will enter many a college classroom. No teacher of 
literature, art history, or esthetics interested in the interrelations of 
the arts can afford to overlook it, whether he goes along with this new 
vision, is vehemently opposed, or keeps small reservations. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS Klaus Berger 


Walter Friedlaender. Caravaggio Studies. Princeton University Press, 
1955. $25. 

Until Courbet and the Impressionists took his place, Caravaggio 
was acknowledged as the archetype of all realist artists who painted 
precisely what they saw without selecting or improving upon nature. 
The work of these nineteenth-century French artists and the writings 
of some of their contemporaries made clear how problematic the de- 
ceptively simple classification of ‘realist’ is, and by the time W. Kal- 
lab published, in 1906, the first study of Caravaggio based upon 
modern historical methods, it was no longer possible for a serious 
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student to dismiss the cervello stravagantisso—or any artist for that 
matter—as a mere ape of nature. | 

During the following decades L. Venturi, Longhi, Voss, Maran- | 
goni, Pevsner, A. von Schneider, Mahon, Hinks—the bibliography 
is a lengthy one—painstakingly reconstructed the oeuvre of Caravag- — 
gio and his followers, his biography and the milieu in which he 
worked. The Mostra del Seicento of 1922, and particularly the Mostra 
del Caravaggio of 1951 helped familiarize a wide public with his work. 
Today his artistic personality is clear. This is not to say that Caravag-_ 
gio is ‘done’. The x-ray photographs of the lateral canvases of the — 
Contarelli Chapel of S. Luigi dei Francesi published in 1952 threw 
new light upon Caravaggio’s sources and way of working, and if 
W. Schéne’s assertion (Uber das Licht in der Malerei, Berlin, 1954, p. 
138) that the Calling of St. Matthew is an outdoor scene, not an indoor 
one in a room on a pian-terreno, as has been thought at least since 
Sandrart published his inaccurate description of the picture in the 
Teutsche Academie in 1675, it is clear that we can still learn from the 
perceptive naked eye. Some important questions still remain open: 
there is not a consensus on the authenticity and date of all the pub- | 
lished pictures; the chronology of the 1590's is not a settled matter. 
And in recent years Professor Walter Friedlaender has pointed out 
that art historians have failed to come to grips with the intention and 
meaning of Caravaggio’s religious paintings. In his Caravaggio Stud- 
ies Professor Friedlaender does: as a result he has radically revised and 
significantly enriched our conception of Caravaggio’s art. 

Professor Friedlaender argues that Caravaggio’s mature religious 
paintings are neither slavish imitations of nature nor genre pictures 
with religious overtones as classicistic critics have maintained, nor 
were they made pour épater le bourgeois as more cynical critics have 
argued. They are original, deeply religious works which carry the 
stamp of the popular religious movements of his time. In them he 
used every means within his power to make the Christian mysteries 
immediate to the worshipper. He tried to give physical tangibility to 
the transcendental and supernatural much the way Ignatius of Loyola 
taught an exercent how to obtain spiritual understanding through 
the rigorous use of his senses in the Exercitia Spiritualia. His stylistic 
innovations were used to realize the unrealizable, to bring the mir- 
acles within the immediate grasp and understanding of everybody. 
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Professor Friedlaender suggests that Caravaggio probably learned 
about St. Ignatius’ ideas in the informal atmosphere of the ‘low 
church’ headed by San Filippo Neri, whose principles and religious 
activities, he believes, must be considered in order to grasp the char- 
acter of Caravaggio’s later religious paintings. He shows that the 
qualities of humility and simplicity, of familiarita e domestichezza 
(Neri referred to the Mother of Christ as La Mamma) in San Filippo’s 
teachings are reflected in Caravaggio’s mature works, and notes that 
the poverty of Caravaggio’s early years and his personal difficulties 
probably gave him a special awareness of the spiritual needs of the in- 
dividual, especially the material poor, whom he painted again and 
again in his altar-pieces. Within this framework, compositions like 
the Conversion of St. Paul and the Death of the Virgin as well as the no- 
torious dirty soles of the feet of the worshipping pilgrim in the Ma- 
donna di Loreto and the deep décolletage worn by the Virgin in the 
Madonna del Serpe (which made such an indelible impression upon so 
many of Caravaggio’s followers), take on new meaning and are 
sharply differentiated from Caravaggio’s charming youthful genre 
scenes and pictures of androgynous youths with fruits, flowers and 
musical instruments. It also becomes clear that the Caravaggisti were 
able to adopt his subjects, chiaroscuro, color, composition—every- 
thing, it seems—except the meaning of his spiritual language. 

With excellent reason Caravaggio is frequently called ‘the first 
modern painter’. The light and color of some of his pictures point the 
way to plein-air painting. He painted genre scenes without the didac- 
tic or moralizing tendencies of his predecessors. His famous confes- 
sion, quoted by Giustiniani, that painting flowers and human figures 
was equally troublesome, was for its time, Professor Friedlaender 
writes: ‘almost “‘subversive’’, anticipating the scale of values of Man- 
et and Cézanne’. However, beginning with the canvases for the Con- 
tarelli Chapel until the end of his short and violent career about a 
decade later, Caravaggio was primarily concerned with a theme 
which has engaged few modern artists; he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to painting religious subjects (to be sure, with a democ- 
ratized dramatis personae) designed to be used as altar-pieces which 
proclaimed a universal truth to the Christian community. 

A brief and revealing parallel is drawn by Professor Friedlaender 
between Caravaggio, who was influenced by Neri, and Rembrandt, 
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who was inspired by the Mennonites. Although their conceptions of 
religious scenes were fundamentally different, both were inspired by 
popular Pietistic sects which believed in a strict adherence to Scrip- 
ture and emphasized the Christian virtues of humility and simplicity. 
This is one of the many points readers will wish that Professor Fried- 
laender had expanded—but this is to wish, as many will, that he had 
written one of those old-fashioned two- or even three-volume biog- 
raphies instead of Caravaggio Studies. 

As the title suggests, the book is not a monographic biography in 
the usual sense. One-third of it is devoted to the complete transcrip- 
tion of the seventeenth-century biographies of Caravaggio written 
by Baglione, Bellori, Mancini, van Mander, and Sandrart, and a col- 
lection of documents relating to his life and work. This is the first 
time these texts, and translations of all of them, have been published 
together. The importance and value of this section for specialists is 
self-evident; and everybody will agree that contemporary reports of 
this sensational artist’s life and work make fascinating reading. An- 
other third of the book is a catalogue raisonné, arranged for the most — 
part in chronological order, based upon pictures described in the bi- © 
ographies written by Baglione, Bellori, and Mancini. Professor 
Friedlaender admits of course that some pictures, particularly Cara- 
vaggio’s earliest ones, may have escaped the notice of his biographers, 
but he maintains that no undisputed painting is known which is not 
mentioned in the texts. His criterion deprives us of his authoritative 
opinion about some controversial pictures; on the other hand it per- 
mits him to establish an irreductible corpus which serves as a solid ba- 
sis for an understanding of Caravaggio’s whole development and 
achievement. The discussion of each work begins with a quotation or 
paraphrase of the references in the sources; then the paintings which 
correspond to the references are discussed. Most of the pictures and 
large details of them are reproduced; unfortunately some of the col- 
lotype reproductions lack the clarity and precision which Professor 
Friedlaender gives to his decisions on authenticity, condition, and 
pentimenti. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to ‘Caravaggio Studies’. 
These are long essays written with an ease and breadth which make 
the reader both conscious and grateful that the author of this study of 
a ‘realist’ is also the dean for the history of art, of mannerist and 
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classicist studies: his pioneer study of the generation which reacted 
against High Renaissance ideals, ‘Die Entstehung des antiklassischen 
Stils in der italienischen Malerei um 1520’, Repertorium fiir Kunstwis- 
senschaft, XLV1, 1925, p. 49 ff. and ‘Der antimanieristische Stil um 
1590 und sein Verhaltnis zum Uebersinnlichen’, Vortrdge der Biblio- 
thek Warburg, 128-29, 1930, p. 241 ff, remain key works for the 
study of mannerism; the three volumes of his catalogue raisonné of 
Poussin’s drawings which have appeared have been universally ac- 
cepted as standard and authoritative studies of this Baroque classicist. 
The essays are devoted to Caravaggio’s religion and character; an es- 
timate of the importance of his Lombardian and Venetian artistic 
sources; a detailed iconographical and stylistic analysis of the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul which measures Caravaggio’s accomplishment by 
showing how his conception differed from those used by earlier ar- 
tists; a study of the Contarelli Chapel (which includes the reasonable 
suggestion that Bellori probably invented the story that the first St. 
Matthew and the Angel was rejected by the priests of S. Luigi dei Fran- 
cesi, since there is no good evidence that the picture was refused—here 
again one is reminded of Rembrandt and the myth of the refusal of 
the Night Watch). A fifth essay analyzes some of the early Roman 
works, and a sixth discusses the milieu in which he worked in Rome. 
Professor Friedlaender shows why Caravaggio’s art had such a favor- 
able reception among avant garde Roman connoisseurs and collectors. 
He gives a vivid picture of Rome’s prosperity, its building and decor- 
ating activity, the unfriendly attitude toward classical art and human- 
ism, and the paucity of first-rate artists under the reigns of Sixtus v 
and Clement viit. Special attention is called to the fact that from the 
1590's until about 1640 hardly any biographies or theoretical treatises 
on painting were published in Italy. The fundamental writings on art 
after Leonardo were a product of the maniera period. Vasari, Dolce, 
Danti, Cellini, Vignola, Palladio, Sansovino, Bocchi, Borghini, 
Armenini, and Lomazzo published in rapid succession between 1550 
and 1590. Then things changed. Substantial evidence indicates that 
artists and connoisseurs had become surfeited with literature on art. 
Caravaggio and most of the other painters who worked in Rome 
while he was there solved their artistic problems by practice rather 
than by theory, and so did the collectors. The popular conception of 
Caravaggio as the patron saint of modern rebel artists because he was 
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tried, judged, and condemned by a well-organized group of hostile 
academicians for breaking sacrosanct art-theoretical laws is a false 
one. That trial was not held during Caravaggio’s lifetime. The laws 
had not yet been passed. There was not a court to convene. 

Professor Friedlaender states in his foreword that much more re- 
search must be done on the general situation in Rome from about 
1580 to 1620 before a definitive Caravaggio biography, which does 
more than recite the facts of his life and establish a chronology of his 
oeuvre, can be written. He suggests, for example, that the stylistic val- _ 
ues of the visual arts might be illuminated if they were compared — 
with the science (Erwin Panofsky has recently broken ground here 
with his Galileo as a Critic of the Arts, The Hague, 1954), and the spec- 
tacular changes in the music of the period. Even more important, he 
continues, a conclusive biography ‘should try to grasp the impression 
that Caravaggio’s art has made upon his contemporaries, not so much 
the intellectual art connoisseur, as upon the average spectator’. Future 
biographers will not be able to make the same statements, because 
Professor Friedlaender has not only drawn the plans, but has laid the © 
solid foundation for a full and comprehensive presentation of Cara- 
vaggio’s art and its significance in the context of its period. Future 
biographers will also find it exceedingly difficult, indeed one won- 
ders if it is possible, to bring readers closer than Professor Friedlaen- 
der did in Caravaggio Studies to the essential spirit and meaning of 
Caravaggio’s genius. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Seymour Slive 


L. A. Triebel. Rasser of Alsace. Melbourne University Press, 1954. 
150 pp. 30/-. London and New York: Cambridge University Press. 

Dr. Triebel, Professor of Modern Languages at the University of 
Tasmania, has produced an admirably detailed study of Johann Ras- 
ser’s Spil von Kinderzucht, a work of small literary merit but of great 
historical interest to those concerned with Renaissance education 
drama or Renaissance methods of staging. 

Rasser was the able and conscientious priest of Ensisheim in Upper 
Alsace, dedicated, as a Catholic, to resisting Protestant encroachment, 
and as a humanist of the Counter-Reformation, to improving the 
school of the parish. Spil von Kinderzucht, the more notable of his two 
plays, was performed in two sections on successive days in August, 
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1$73, and was printed with 44 woodcut illustrations in 1574. Its 
stage was an open-air structure in front of the town hall, its audience 
the citizenry of Ensisheim, its actors 97 schoolboys, and its theme the 


_ Just rewards or punishments held in store by the future according to 


each scholar’s diligence or sloth. Hanslein proceeds to a position of 
honor at court, while Aleator, son of indulgent Jezebel, proceeds to 
the gallows after both have shared equally the chance of enlighten- 
ment from the irreproachable Schoolmaster. 

The evolution of works such as this from the Prodigal Son plays, 
and the inter-relationship of various types of sixteenth-century Ger- 
man drama are traced by Professor Triebel with copious quotation 
from contemporary documents. Thus the outline available to Eng- 
lish readers in C. H. Herford’s still indispensable Literary Relations of 
England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, 1886) is 
usefully amplified, and we get in addition a sketch of Rasser’s life and 
of German social conditions that helps explain the brutalities of the 
punishment of Aleator and his abettors, one of them a Jew. The anal- 
ysis of the declared purposes of schoolboy dramatics is particularly 
full and interesting. (One of the purposes was to supplement the 
schoolmaster’s income, and the collection was sometimes taken up by 
his wife.) Professor Triebel has occasion to mention a number of Eng- 
lish interludes in the Prodigal Son-Wayward Scholar tradition, and 
is inclined to grant them a superior dramatic merit or, at least, drama- 
tic promise; he makes few claims for the artistry of German drama- 
tists other than Hans Sachs. 

We are particularly indebted to the author’s judiciousness in his 
treatment of the illustrative woodcuts. In view of the paucity of pic- 
torial material for the study of Renaissance staging, the wide interest 
in these is understandable. Five of them were reproduced by Bolte as 
early as 1905 and an adaptation of one has recently appeared in 
C. Walter Hodges’ The Globe Restored. In the interim all 44 had been 
reproduced, but Professor Triebel is the first both to display the pic- 
tures and to analyze them in the light of the text of the play. His sen- 
sible conclusion is that only a few of the cuts provide a literal view of 
the staging; the remainder he calls ‘symbolic’—that is, affected by the 
illustrator’s own imagination. The actual stage was evidently a raised 
platform, curtained at the rear and sides to form a long open rectan- 
gle, with entrances through the curtains to the playing space, and 
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with incidental use of such properties as an arbor, a portal, a throne, 
a gallows, and the like. Since the stage was long and the splits in the 
curtain might have signified entrances from various ‘houses’, Rasser, 
who was careful to keep most of his action out-of-doors, may have 
viewed his stage as correctly ‘Terentian’, but its relation to the booth 
stage, the basic stage of the strollers throughout Europe, would ap- 
pear obvious. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Alfred Harbage 
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Anonymous, Tractatus de Perfecto Amore. Translated by Gerardo 
Bruni into Italian. Rome & Milan: Bocca Editore, 1954. 34 pp. 

Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1955. xviii+378 pp. Vol. 1; 
x +656 pp., Vol. 11. $10.00. 

Tommaso Campanella, La Prima e la seconda resurrezione, (inediti), 
testo critico e traduzione a cura di Romano Amerio. Theologi- 
corum Libri xxvi1-xxvull. Edizione nazionale dei classici del 
pensiero italiano, Serie 11, 1. Rome: Fratelli Bocca Editori, 1955. 
263 pp. 

Enrico Castelli (ed.) Atti del II Congresso Internazionale di Studi Uma- 
nistici. Part I: Christianesimo e Ragion di Stato. Part I: L’ Umanesimo 
e il Demoniaco nell’ Arte. Rome-Milan: Fratelli Bocca, 1953. 311 
pp-, 60 illus. Part I contains 17 papers by members of the Congress 
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Enrico Castelli (ed.) Atti del III Congresso Internazionale de Studi Uma- 
nistici. Retorica e Barocco. Rome: Bocca, 1955. 255 pp., 20 plates. 
This volume prints 22 of the papers presented at this congress. 

Cristophori Colom, Epistola de Insulis Indiae Nuper Inventis. Collat- 
eral translations into French and Flemish by Louis Bakelants. New 
York: Belgian American Educational Foundation, 1954. 26 pp. 

Pietro Crinito, De Honesta disciplina. A cura di Carlo Angeleri. Edi- 
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Richard Beale Davis, George Sandys, Poet-Adventurer. A Study in 
Anglo-American Culture in the r7th Century. London: The Bod- 
ley Head. New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 320 pp. 
7 illus. $4.75. 

English Stage Comedy. English Institute Essays, 1954, ed. W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr. New York: Columbia University Press. 

Donald Frame, Montaigne’s Discovery of Man. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. viii + 202 pp. $3.50. 

Fifteenth Century Books in the Library of Howard Lehman Goodhart, 
with description and checklist by Phyllis Walter Goodhart Gor- 
dan. Stamford, Conn.: The Overbrook Press, 1955. 159 pp. 250 
copies. 


__E. P. Goldschmidt, The First Cambridge Press in Its European Setting. 


New York: Cambridge University Press. x + 100 pp. 1 plate. $3.75. 


William Haller, Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan Revolution. 


New York: Columbia University Press. xv + 410 pp. $6.00. 


| J. F. Hayward, European Firearms. New York: Philosophical Library, 


Inc., 1955. 53 pp. 34 plates. History covering arms of the 16th and 
17th centuries. $7.50. 

Illuminated & Calligraphic Manuscripts, with a Foreword by William 
A. Jackson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard College Library, 1955. 45 
pp. of text, 80 pp. of illustrations of the 165 items in the exhibition. 
The catalogue was compiled by William H. Bond, Curator of 
Manuscripts, and Philip Hofer. This is the first exhibition of the 
kind ever held at Harvard University, and the first such catalogue 
ever prepared there. In fact, the exhibition, so large that it over- 
flowed from the Fogg Museum to the Houghton Library, repre- 
sents almost entirely acquisitions of the last eighteen years. 

Ludovico Lazzarelli, F. Giorgio Veneto, Cornelio Agrippa di Nette- 
sheim, ed. by E. Garin, M. Brini, C. Vasoli, C. Zambelli. Rome: 
Fratelli Bocca, 1955. Testi Umanistici su L’ Ermetismo. Archivio di 
Filosofia, Enrico Castelli, Direttore, Istituto di Studi Filosofici. 

Louis L. Martz, The Poetry of Meditation. English Religious Literature 
of the 17th Century. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. xiti+ 
375 pp- $5.00. 

Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co.; Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1955. 323 pp. $6.00. 
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C. A. Mayer, Bibliographie des oeuvres de Clement Marot. Vol. 1, Manu- 
scripts; Vol. 1, Editions. Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 1954. Vol. 1, 
100 pp. Vol. 11, 105 pp. 

Miniatures de la Renaissance; Catalogue de Exposition [of 1950], with 
an Introduction by Anselmo M. Albareda. Vatican, 1950.92 pp. 33 
plates, 2 in color. The catalogue lists 160 exhibits. The colored min- 
jature on the cover is very fine and the plates are well produced. 
The Introduction makes a brief survey of the history of the Vatican 
Library. 


Palais des Beaux-Arts, Bruxelles, has published a catalogue of the ex- © 


position organized by the ministry of public instruction of Belgium 
under the auspices of the Council of Europe, December 15, 1954- 
February 28, 1955. L’ Europe Humaniste contains several short essays 
on Renaissance subjects, 367 entries, 125 pp. of plates, and 1 colored 
plate. 

Eleanor Rosenberg, Leicester, Patron of Letters. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. xx +395 pp. $5.25. 

George Sarton, The Appreciation of Ancient and Medieval Science Dur- 


ing the Renaissance (1450-1600). Philadelphia: University of Penn- 


sylvania Press, 1955. xv +233 pp. 

A. Lytton Sells, The Italian Influence in English Poetry, from Chaucer 
to Southwell. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1955. 
346 pp. 8 plates. $6.75. 


William Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, ed. John Dover Wilson and 


George Ian Duthie. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1955. liii+249 pp. I plate. $3.00. 

Shakespeare Survey 8. Papers on comedies, summary of productions 
in the United Kingdom in 1953, dramatic criticism, and reviews of 
Shakespeare studies. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1955. vill+ 172 pp. 8 plates. $3.75. 

S. Stelling-Michaud. L’ Université de Bologne et la Pénétration des 
Droits Romain et Canonique en Suisse aux XIIIe et XIVe siécles, 
Genéve: Librairie E. Droz, 1955. 322 pp., 8 plates. 

B. L. Ullman, Studies in the Italian Renaissance. Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1955. 393 pp. 10 plates. 

Francois Villon, I Laugh Through Tears. The ballades, ed. and trans. 
by G. P. Cuttino. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. xiv + 
65 pp. $3.50. 
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| Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Studies in the Life and Works of Petrarch. Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1955. xiv+ 
324 pp. $6.00. 


Library News 


THE WARBURG INSTITUTE 


The Warburg Institute’s report this year will not be lengthy, as the 


| development of its research on general lines may be followed in the 
| Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes and its own Annual Re- 


ports. A few items of particular interest to readers of Renaissance 
News will, however, be dealt with here. 

Perhaps the most important development in Renaissance studies at 
the Institute is the consolidation and enlargement of the Census of An- 
tique Works of Art Known to Renaissance Artists during the last two 
years. The first fruit of the Census is a monograph by Phyllis Bober 
on the sketchbooks of Amico Aspertini. Mrs. Bober has established 
the date of the sketchbooks and their connection with the Wolfegg 
sketchbook. She has also succeeded in identifying almost all the clas- 


_ sical marbles which Aspertini sketched, in spite of the misleading free- 


dom of his renderings. The literary evidence about excavations, etc., 
of each piece of sculpture is added in the Catalogue. The Census files 


| and photographs which are being preserved at the Warburg Institute 
| have had considerable additions made to them. The first concern was 


to obtain as complete a record as possible of Renaissance sketchbooks 
after the antique, and photographs have now been acquired of the 
following sketchbooks: the Pighianus in Tiibingen; the Coner in the 
Soane Museum; the Aspertini in the British Museum; the Wolfegg 
codex; a sixteenth-century sketchbook in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; a sixteenth-century sketchbook in Basle; the Cassiano del 
Pozzo albums in Windsor and the British Museum; the Ripanda 
volume in Cambridge; Girolamo da Carpi’s album in the British 
Museum; a number of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century drawings at 
the Uffizi in Florence; and fifteenth-century Italian drawings at 
Windsor. The second concern was to obtain photographs of all classi- 


cal marbles known to have been accessible during the fifteenth and 


early sixteenth centuries. These photographs are being kept together 
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in the iconographic section of the files of the Institute’s Photographic 
Collection, so that classical statuary and reliefs as well as their copies 
in artists’ drawings and engravings can be seen in connection with 
medieval and Renaissance representations of the same subject; their 
relevance as Census material is indicated by references to the Census 
card index where the documentary evidence concerning each object 
can be found. Small copies of the photographed sketchbooks are 
available at the Institute of Fine Arts of New York University, where 
Mrs. Bober continues working on the collection of evidence. 


Another development worth mentioning is the change of plan © 


which the edition of Giovanni Rucellai’s Zibaldone has undergone. 
This is due to the surprising discovery made in the Palazzo Rucellai 
through some structural work in connection with the laying of elec- 
tric cables. In the loggia of which Giovanni Rucellai speaks in his 
Zibaldone large frescoes were discovered, which can be securely dated 
within the lifetime of Giovanni Rucellai. Unfortunately he does not 
mention them explicitly and the name of the artist is therefore un- 
known. They are in a greenish tone with white highlights and brown 


outlines, and in so far not unlike, though probably later than, Uccel- © 


lo’s murals in the Chiostro Verde. Count and Countess Rucellai have 
kindly consented to the publication of these frescoes being added to 
the edition of the Zibaldone, and R. Salvini is at present working on 
them. They have also led to the addition of a third chapter on Gio- 
vanni Rucellai’s architectural commissions and his relations with Al- 
berti. R. Wittkower is going to write this chapter and hopes to be 
able to bring some new material to bear on the questions of the build- 
ing of the Palazzo, the facade of Sta. Maria Novella, and the Holy 
Sepulchre in S. Pancrazio. 

A number of theses concerned with Renaissance studies are being 
prepared at the Warburg Institute for Higher Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London. The subjects are as follows: the style and iconography 
of the illuminations of Pietro de Eboli’s De Balneis Puteolanis (Mr. C. 
M. Kauffman); Daniele Barbaro, patriarch elect of Aquileia, with 
special reference to his circle of scholars and his literary achievement 
(Mr. P. J. Laven); Vespasiano da Bisticci, historian and bookseller 
(Miss A. C. de la Mare); Charles Le Brun’s Méthode pour apprendre a 
dessiner les passions (Miss J. Montagu); Pope Pius 11asa patron of thearts 
(Mrs. R. Rubinstein); and Miss A. T. Hankey has finished her thesis 
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on the Fons Rerum Memorabilium of Domenico di Bandini of Arezzo. 

It is the intention of the Librarian of the Warburg Institute to 
make the Library as far as possible a depository in England of region- 
al Italian periodicals issued by local antiquarian or historical academies 
and learned societies which contain much valuable material and are, 
in a sense, more characteristic of Italian scholarship than those run on 
conventional national lines. This end is largely achieved by exchanges 
with the Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes. The following 
list shows the institutions whose publications are newly available at 
the Warburg Institute as a result of this policy: 


Bologna 

Accademia Clementina (Atti e Memor- 
ie) 

Biblioteca dell’ Archiginnasio (Arch- 
iginnasio) 

Camera di Commercio (La Mercanzia) 

Comune (Rivista del Comune) 

Cremona 

Biblioteca Governativa e Libreria Ci- 

vica (Annali) 
Florence 

Accademia della Crusca (Studi di Filo- 
logia italiana) 

Accademia Toscana di Scienze e Let- 
tere ‘La Colombaria’ (Atti e Memor- 
ie; Studi) 

Societa Italo-Ungherese (Corvina) 

Genova 

Istituto di Filologia Classica (Pubblica- 

zioni) 
Milan 

Societa Storica Lombarda (Archivio 
Storico Lombardo) 

Universita Cattolica (Aegyptus; Aevum) 

Naples 

Accademia Etrusca di Cortona (An- 
nuario) 

Accademia Pontaniana (Annuario; At- 
ti) 

Archivio di Stato (all publications) 

Istituto per gli Studi Storici (Collana) 

Societa Napoletana di Storia Patria 
(Archivio Storico per le Provincie Na- 
poletane) 

Societa Nazionale di Scienze, Lettere 


ed Arti (Atti; Rendiconti) 
Parma 
Parma perl Arte 
Perugia 
Deputazione di Storia Patria per l’Um- 
bria (Bollettino) 
Pisa 
Societa Storica Pisana (Bollettino Stori- 
co Pisano) 
Rome 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 
(Memorie; Notizie degli Scavi; Ren- 
diconti) 
Accademia Nazionale di San Luca 
(Atti) 
Istituto di Filosofia, Universita Studi 
(Pubblicazioni; Rassegna di Filosofia) 
Istituto Nazionale di Archeologia e 
Storia dell’ Arte (Rivista) 
Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio 
Evo (Bullettino) 
Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia (Memorie; Rendiconti) 
Societa Romana di Storia Patria 
(Archivio) 
Siena 
Accademia Senese degli Intronati 
(Bullettino Senese di Storia Patria) 
Venice 
Deputazione di Storia Patria (Archivio 
Veneto) 
Volterra 
Accademia dei Sepolti (Rassegna Vol- 
terrana) 


G. Bing 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARIES 


This constitutes a first report by the University of Pennsylvania Li- — 
braries on acquisitions in the Renaissance field. 

Perhaps the most notable purchase is a French folio Chansonnier, on — 
vellum, c. 1400, containing approximately 10,000 lines of verse attri- 
buted to Machaut and his contemporaries. About half of the poems — 
remain unidentified, and a large number unpublished. 

Considerably later and less spectacular is a collection of sixteenth-_ 
century French poetry, probably written at Rouen; it isa quarto vol-_ 
ume of 153 leaves on paper. The main part consists of 12 rondeaux _ 
and ballads written before or during the year 1527 by, or for, Rich- 
ard de la Porte. Among them the lengthy unpublished poem Ensui-_ 
vent les troys buccines... by Adrien de Sainct-Gelais deserves attention. 
Still later is a seemingly unpublished chronicle in verse of the City of | 
Metz; it dates from the second half of the sixteenth century. 

Of the various German manuscripts, the following may be singled 
out: the oldest extant complete manuscripts of Seifried’s Alexander 
(c. 1450) which antedates the manuscript used for publication by 
Paul Gereke (1932). The same manuscript also contains Albrecht von ° 
Eyb’s Grisardis and Nicolaus von Wyle’s Euriolo et Lucretia. Another 
interesting manuscript, from the first half of the fifteenth century, is 
the so-called late version of the Historia de preliis (Historia gestorum 
Alexandri pueri magni). This text has hitherto not been known to exist 
in manuscript form; it differs from the text of early printed editions 
(cw 873, etc.). 

Among the English manuscripts, an early fifteenth-century copy 
of Wycliffe’s English New Testament (239 leaves, in quarto) deserves 
to be noted. Michael Archer’s Dream of bounden duties, poems on 63 
leaves of vellum, dedicated to Elizabeth, may well be of particular 
interest to Renaissance scholars. 

This selection from notable acquisitions of manuscripts may be 
concluded by referring to two Italian codices: a hitherto unknown 
translation by Argyropulos of the pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo, a 
manuscript on paper written about the year 1500 and bound with 
various other Aristotelian tracts: two volumes of apparently unpub- 
lished letters of Cosimo Medici 111 (1642-1723). 

Among incunabula recently acquired the following titles are select-. 
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ed for this report: the first French edition of Aristotle’s Ethica, trans- 
lated by Nicolas Oresme, Paris, A. Verard(?), 1488 (Gesamtkatalog 
2381, not in Stillwell); Dialogus linguae et ventris, Cologne, Ludwig 
von Renchen, c. 1495 (Stillwell p131); an apparently unrecorded 
edition of Lucian’s Charon, Leipzig, M. Landsberg, c. 1493; three 
early printed editions of Conrad Celtis: the Ars versificandi, Leipzig, 
Conrad Kachelofen, c. 1486 (Stillwell c329), Panegyris ad ducem Ba- 
variae, Augsburg, E. Ratdolt, after Aug. 31, 1492 (Stillwell c33 3), 
and Proseuticum ad Fridericum 111, Niirnberg, F. Creussner, after April 
25, 1487 (Stillwell c334); Jacobus Wimpheling’s Stilpho, Speyer, C. 
Hist. 1495 (Stillwell w4o); Luca de Pulci’s II Driadeo, Florence, c. 1489 
(Hain-Coppinger 13576, not in Stillwell); Leon Battista Alberti’s 
Ecatomphylia, Venice, Bernardinus de Choris, 1491 (Gw $78, not in 
Stillwell); and finally a probably unique copy of the Italian version of 
the Bueve de Hantone (Buovo Dantona), Venice, Maximus de Butri- 
cis, June 18, 1491 (56b, a-g*). 

Rudolf Hirsch 


Pre-1601 books acquired by the Reserve Division of The New York 
Public Library, July 1954~June 1955: 


Aegidius Suchtelensis. Elegantiarum vi- Calderari, Cesare. Concetti scrittvrali in- 


ginti praecepta. [Speier, Conrad Hist] 
1497. (Stillwell Ag2) 

Alphonsus de Spina. Fortalitium fidei. 
Nuremberg: Anton Koberger, Oct. 
10, 1485. (Stillwell A480) 

Anne, Saint. Legend. Legenda S. Anna. 
Leipzig, Melchior Lotter, Sept. 16, 
1498. (Stillwell A658) 

[Bargagli, Girolamo] Dialogo de’ givochi 
che nelle vegghie Sanesi si vsano di fare. 
Siena, 1572. 

Bernard of Clairvaux. . 
Venetiis, 1538. 

Brant, Sebastian. Stultifera navis. Lyon, 
Jacques Sacon, June 28, 1488 [i.e., 
1498]. (Stillwell Bo71) 

Buonfanti, Pietro. Errori incogniti comedia. 
Firenze, 1587. 

Caepolla, Bartholomaeus. . 
legum. [Lugduni,] 1535. 


. . Meditationes. 


. . LTractatus 


torno al miserere. Venetia, 1590. 

Campi, Antonio. Cremona. Cremona, 
1582 (colophon: 1585). 

Cicero. De finibus bonorum et malorum. 
Venice, Filippo di Pietro, Nov. 6, 
1480. (Stillwell C513) 

Coceri. Epistolae selectae. Naples, Fran- 
cesco del Tuppo [c. 1490] (Gw 6875). 
The BM copy is the only other one re- 
corded. 

Cucchetti, Giovanni Donato. L’ Amicitia, 
comedia. Ferrara, 1588. 

Ebrardi, Udalricus. Modus latinitatis. 
Memmingen, Albrecht Kunne, 1487. 
(Stillwell Ez) 

Erasmus, Desiderius. . . . Paraphrasis in 
Euangelium secundum Ioannem .. . nunc 
primum excusa. Basileae, 1523. 

Florus, Lucius Annaeus. Epitomae rerum 
Romanarum. [Rome, Apud Sanctum 
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Marcum (Vitus Puecher), c. 1475-77]. 
(Stillwell F210) 

Josephus, Flavius. De bello Judaico. Ven- 
ice: Joannes Rubeus Vercellensis, Oct. 
23, 1486. (Stillwell J438, pt. 2) 

Josephus, Flavius. De bello Ivdaico. Lvg- 
dvni, 1539. 

Joseph b. Gorion. Jossippus de bello Ivdai- 
co. Basiliae [1559]. 

Mandeville, Sir John. Tractato de le piu 
marauegliose cose. Venice, Manfredus 
de Bonellis, 1496. (Stillwell M150) 

Medici, Sisto de. De foenore Ivdaeorvm. 
Venetiis, 1555. 

Mela, Pomponius. De sitv orbis libri tres. 
Lvgdvni, 1538. 

Mini, Paolo. Discorso della nobilita di Fir- 
enze, e de Fiorentini. Firenze, 1593. 

Ockham, William. Quodlibeta. Paris, 
Pierre Le Rouge, Feb. 27/28, 1487/88. 
(Stillwell O14) 

Osorio, Jeronymo, bp. Histoire de Portv- 
gal. [Genéve, ] 1581. 

Philo Judaeus. Lucvbrationes omnes. Basi- 
leae, 1554. 


Piso Soacius, Guerinus. De Romanorvin 
et Venetorvm magistratvum inter se com- 
paratione libellus. Patavii, 1563. 

Pius 11, Pope. De duobus amantibus Eury- 
alo et Lucretia Venice [Bernardinus 
Stagninus, de Tridino], July 8, 1483. 
(Stillwell P620) 

Sacro Bosco, Joannes de. Textus spere 
materialis. Leipzig, 1503. 

Sacro Bosco, Joannes de. Sphaera . 
emendata. Coloniae, 1594. 

Savonarola, Hieronymo. Expositio ac - 
meditatio in psalmum Miserere. Augs- 
burg, Johann Froschauer, 1499. (Hain 
14424) 

Seneca, Lucius Annaeus. Epistolae ad Lu- 
cillium. [Strassburg, The R-Printer 
(Adolf Rusch) c. 1475]. (Stillwell 
S344) 

Suetonius. x11. Caesares. Lvgdvyni, 1558. 

Vergerius, Petrus Paulus. De ingenuis 
moribus. Venice, Joannes Baptista Ses- 
sa, April, 1491. (Stillwell V122) 


Lewis M. Stark — 


The Newberry Library Bulletin (111, no. 8, March 1955), copies of 
which may be obtained from the Librarian, reports some very inter- 
esting additions to its music collection, and a list of additions to its 
early imprints, both English and Continental, too numerous to re- 


print here. The acquisitions seem to be especially rich in the fields of 
history and geography. 


@ onferences 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF RENAISSANCE STUDIES 
will meet at Tufts University, Medford, Mass., on November 18 and 
19. The program will begin at 2:30 and three papers will be read in 
the first session: Nancy L. Roelker, ‘A Comparison between a Major 
and a Minor Moraliste: Montaigne and Pierre de L’Estoile’; G. R. El- 
liott, “The Representativeness of Macbeth’; Ernest Hatch Wilkins, 
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‘Arcadia in America’. An exhibition of Renaissance Paintings has 
been arranged by Russel J. Smith of the Boston (and Tufts) Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. The Pen, Paint, and Pretzels Society will give a 
performance of The Knight of the Burning Pestle in the evening. Satur- 
day morning there will be a paper by Paul O. Kristeller, ‘Apocryphal 
Sources of Renaissance Platonism’; and a report on the Renaissance 
Section of the International Congress of Historical Sciences at Rome 
in September of this year, by Myron P. Gilmore. Harold H. Blanch- 
ard, Packard Hall, Tufts University, Medford 55, Mass., is in charge 
of arrangements. 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL RENAISSANCE MEETING in the 
Southeastern States will be held at the University of South Carolina 
Friday and Saturday, April 20-21, 1956. Papers on any phase of Ren- 
aissance culture are invited. They should be submitted to Hennig 
Cohen, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

The Columbia Museum of Art is sponsoring an exhibit of Renais- 
sance paintings, prints, and manuscripts for the meeting. 

A volume based upon papers presented at the 1955 Southeastern 
Meeting will be published shortly. It is edited by Allan H. Gilbert of 
Duke University. 


THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE which met at the 
University of Missouri last May 13 and 14 for the first time, was very 
well attended. The major address, by Myron P. Gilmore of Harvard 
University, on ‘Freedom and Determinism in Renaissance Histori- 
ans’, will appear in Volume 111 of Studies in the Renaissance which the 
Society will issue next year. At the dinner, Hardin Craig spoke on 
‘Intellectual Freedom in the Renaissance’. In two sessions the follow- 
ing papers were presented: Sherwood Warwick (U. of Louisville), 
‘Toynbee on the Renaissance’; Walter J. Ong, s.jJ. (St. Louis U.), 
‘System, Space, and Intellect in Renaissance Symbolism’; Catherine 
Jarrott (St. Mary’s C.), “The Vocation of St. Thomas More’; Kate 
Steinitz (Elmer Belt Library), “Paradiso-Inferno, Leonardo’s Draw- 
ings for the Stage’; Kester Svendsen (U. of Oklahoma), ‘Satan and 
Science’; William C. McAvoy (St. Louis U.), “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor 1602: A Reconsideration’; John H. Long (Morehead State 
C.), ‘Sneak’s Noise Heard Again’; Marjorie Adams (Kansas State C.), 
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‘Epithalamia of Spenser and Ronsard’; G. R. Waggoner (U. of Kan- 
sas), ‘Some Attitudes toward Duelling, 1580-161 5; CL Arainansky. 
(State U. of Iowa), “The Date of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus’; Thom- 
as Perry (Central College, Fayette, Mo.), “The Metamorphosis of 
Felis and Felismena’; Donald Hodges (U. of Missouri), “Grotius on 
the Law of War’. Other features of the conference were a program 
by the University of Missouri Madrigal Singers, a showing of the 
new Windsor Castle film, ‘The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci’, an 
evening of Renaissance music by Suzanne Bloch, and three special 
exhibits: Renaissance Art from the Nelson Art Gallery, Kansas City, ~ 
Mo.; an exhibit from the Elmer Belt Vinciana Library in Los Angeles; 
and an exhibit of Renaissance incunabula and other rare books from 
the University of Missouri’s Johnson Collection. The University of 
Kansas will be host to the conference next spring. G. R. Waggoner 
and John E. Hankins will serve as Chairman and Secretary. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE MEET- 
ING was held at the University of North Carolina on April 22. There 
were four sessions of papers. At the first Raymond Adams (U. of 
Carolina) presided, and the following papers were read: William O. 
Scott (Duke U.), ‘Bacon and “Knowledge is Power”’; William 
Myer (U. of North Carolina), “Syphilis and the Poetic Imagination: 
Jean Lemaire de Belges and Fracastoro’; Henry L. Snuggs (Wake 
Forest C.), ‘Act-Division of Much Ado About Nothing’; Paul R. Baum- — 
gartner (U. of North Carolina), ‘Milton and Patience’; Cyrus H. 
Hoy (U. of Virginia), “The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher: Some 
Linguistic Criteria Applied to the Shares of Fletcher and Massinger’; 
Roland M. Frye (Emory U.), “Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus: the Repu- 
diation of Humanity’. 

The second session, presided over by Fredson Bowers (U. of Vir- 
ginia), presented two papers: Linton C. Stevens (U. of Alabama), 
‘Humanistic Education and the Hierarchy of Values in the Renais- 
sance’; Clemens Sommer (U. of North Carolina), ‘Piero della Fran- 
cesca and Greek Art: an Illustrated Lecture’. 

On Saturday morning J. C. Lyons (U. of North Carolina) presid- 
ed, and there were four papers: Robert C. Goodell (Washington and 
Lee U.), “The Lily and the Iris as Symbols of Eloquence’; Alvin Tha- 
ler (U. of Tennessee), “The Gods and God in King Lear’; D. C. Allen 
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| (Johns Hopkins U.), ‘Lovelace’s ““The Grasshopper”: A Traditional 


Reading’; Allan H. Gilbert (Duke U.), ‘Rubens’ Designs for the In- 


troitus Ferdinandi, Antwerp, 1635: Their Relation to Classical Nu- 
_ mismatics’. 


The final session was presided over by Allan H. Gilbert, and the 
following papers were read: John O. Lyons (U. of Florida), “Mas- 
singer's Imagery’; J. Woodrow Hassell (U. of South Carolina), “A 
Study of the Sources of Des Perier’s Nouvelle XIII’; Fredson Bowers 
(U. of Virginia), “Hamlet’s “Sullied” or “Solid” Flesh: a Bibliograph- 
ical Case-History’; John L. Lievsay (U. of Tennessee), “Tudor-Stuart 
Allusions to Guazzo’; Thomas Wheeler (U. of North Carolina), “Sir 
Francis Bacon’s Concept of the Historian’s Task’; George W. Hallam 
(U. of Florida), “Sea Imagery in Greene’s Cards of Fancie’. 


HE UNIVERSITET Y SEMINAR ON THE RENAISSANCE began its 


eleventh year at Columbia University on October 18, under the 


chairmanship of John H. Randall, Jr. 


THE BROWN UNIVERSITY RENAISSANCE COLLOQUIUM, which 


has been meeting on an experimental basis, is this year organizing 
under the chairmanship of Leicester Bradner. A fee of $7.50 includes 
four meetings with cocktail and dinner. 


THE SOUTH CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet in 


| the Spring of 1956 at Baton Rouge on the campus of the Louisiana 


State University with Waldo F. McNeir as local program chairman. 
Exact date to be announced later. Howard Carter, University of Ar- 
kansas, is President of the South Central Renaissance Conference. 


A RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE is being planned at the University 
of Oregon for the first week of May, 1956. Quirinus Breen, Depart- 


_ ment of History, who is in charge, would like to be put in touch with 
i visiting Renaissance scholars in the N orthwest who might be possi- 
ble speakers or participants. 


NOTES ON MICROFILM 


The Library of Congress has now published its British Manuscripts | 
project, a checklist of the microfilms prepared in England and Wales | 
for the American Council of Learned Societies 1941-45. The list was — 
compiled by Lester K. Born, Coordinator of Microreproduction 
Projects, and may be obtained from the Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., for $2. The manuscripts 
are listed first, in the alphabetical order of depositories, then in the al- 
phabetical order of collections within the depositories, and then in 
the numerical sequence of manuscripts. Over a period of five years, © 
and at a cost of $130,000, given by the Rockefeller Foundation, near- 
ly five million pages were recorded on film. 


News & Notes 


The Life and Art of Albrecht Diirer, by Erwin Panofsky, first published 
in 1943 in two volumes for $25, has now been published in a fourth 
and one-volume edition for $1o. All of the text, and the 148 pages of » 
illustrations have been retained. Only the Hand List and Concord- 
ance have been omitted. There is, however, a six-page Appendix | 
containing corrections and amplifications of the handlist of works, as 
printed in the third edition (1948), so that future students of Diirer — 
must consult this as well as the third edition. The many students and | 
lovers of Diirer who found the two-volume edition beyond their 
means will be delighted with this beautiful reproduction of a book — 
already famous for completeness and scholarship, but equally notable | 
as exciting reading. 


The University of Birmingham is sponsoring The Shakespeare In- 
stitute at Stratford-upon-Avon. Allardyce Nicoll is the Director and 
C. J. Sisson is Senior Fellow and Assistant Director. The Fellows this 
year are R. C. Bald (U. of Chicago), J. R. Brown (Oxon.), Mark 
Eccles (U. of Wisconsin), and R. F. Hill (Oxon.). The Institute was — 
established in 1951 for the encouragement and promotion of ad- 
vanced study and research devoted to Shakespeare and related sub- 
jects—Elizabethan literature, drama, and theatre. The resources of 
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| the Institute include the archives of the Birthplace Trust, including 
| Stratford records and Warwickshire manorial documents, archives 
| in Warwick and Birmingham, the Shakespeare Memorial Library 
| (in the Birmingham Reference Library), the library of the Shake- 
| speare Memorial Theatre, and the very large microfilm collection of 
_stc books. The Institute offers two degrees for M.a. (by examina- 
| tion, or by dissertation) and a ph.p. 


_ In connection with its summer session, the Extension Division of the 
| University of California at Los Angeles gave a course in “The Golden 
4 Renaissance: its Arts, Literature, and Civilization’, which undertook 
| to integrate the history, art, music and literature of the Renaissance 
"as it swept from Italy north to England. The course was under the di- 
_ rection of Robert S. Kinsman, who was assisted by ten other lecturers. 


The Plantin Celebration, an International Congress on Printing and 
Humanism, was held at the Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp, 
_ September 4-10. The lectures, including those of R. De Roover on 
_ “The Business Organization of the Plantin Press in the setting of Six- 
' teenth-Century Antwerp’, and Ray Nash on ‘Plantin’s Illustrated 
Books’, and Arnold Bank (Senior Fulbright Fellow), ‘Calligraphy 
and Its Influence in the Time of Plantin’, will be published (price c. $3). 


| The Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress (1954) of the 
| International Federation of Modern Languages & Literatures is being 
published by Basil Blackwell (Oxford). This meeting of the Con- 
gress was devoted to Literature and Science. Sixty papers were pre- 
sented, including many of interest to Renaissance scholars. The vol- 
ume will cost 42s before publication (in Dec.), 45s after publication. 


_ The active press of the Librairie E. Droz, 8 Rue Verdaine, Genéve, lists 
five forthcoming books: H. Meylan, ‘Epitres du coq 4 l’ane. Contri- 
bution a l’histoire de la satire au xvr° siécle’ in press, and “Aspects de 
la propagande religieuse’, by the same author, in preparation. Also in 
preparation, F. Grady, “Bibliographie des Oeuvres de Théodore de 
Béze’, and ‘Etudes rabelaisiennes’, and R. H. Kingdon, “Geneva and 
the Coming of the Wars of Religion in France, 1555-1563. 
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The Executive Secretary and Editor of Renaissance News will be | 
abroad on Guggenheim Fellowship until next September and the — 


other members of the Board will be doing much of her work. Mrs. 
Phyllis Goodhart Gordan has agreed to act as Secretary to the Execu- 
tive Board, and to supervise the compilation of Renaissance News, for 
at least the next three issues. 


An exposition, ‘Autour de Plantin’, was held at the Musée des Beaux- 


Arts at Tours, August 27 to October 1, 1955. It was composed of 


Renaissance books, editions done in Tours from the sixteenth cen-~ 
tury on, and it was organized by M. René Fillet, Municipal Librarian — 


of Tours. Books were lent by the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, 
the Trivulziana of Milan, the Bibliothéque Municipale of Tours, and 


by the following private collections: Nando de Toni of Brescia, G. 
B. de Toni, Rabelais of Chinon, Mame of Tours, Corvina de Vin- 


cianis of Amboise. This was organized in honor of the exposition at 
Antwerp commemorating the publication in 1555 of Institutione di 
una fanciulla of Michel Bruto, the first book to come off the press of 
Christophe Plantin, who was born near Tours in 1514. 


There were only six known copies of this book until M. André L. | 


Corbeau, founder of the Bibliotheca Corvina de Vincianis at Am- 
boise, discovered and bought a copy, bearing the name of Jean Bel- 
lére alone on the title page, as editor, and that of Plantain [sic], 1555. 


Pierre Duhem’s Leonard de Vinci, Ceux qu'il a lus, ceux qui T ont lu, has | 


been reprinted by Fernand de Nobele, 35 rue Bonaparte, Paris 6. This 
re-edition is identical in format and pagination and text with the first 
editions which were published by Hermann at Paris from 1906-13. 


Volume 11 of Studies in the Renaissance will be mailed in November to 
all members who have paid dues for 1955 (almost everyone has). 
Material is already coming in for Volume 111 which we hope to pub- 


lish next June. Manuscripts should be sent to the office of the Society | 


(see the inside of the front cover). Articles of less than ten printed 
pages (3800) words may be submitted for publication in Renaissance 
News. All manuscripts should conform to the MLA Style Sheet. 
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THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY willopenanexhibition of ‘English 
Literature from Chaucer to Shakespeare’ in the latter part of October. 


| EDITOR'S NOTE: Many people have complained thattheirnames were 
omitted from the Charter Membership list published in RN vu, 1. 


Please note that the Charter Membership list is a supplementary list. 
Names in the Directory of Founder Members (1954) are not repeated 
except in the case of Patron and Sustaining members. The Executive 
Board has decided to publish a complete list of members early next 
year. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP AWARDS, 1955 
Of the two hundred and forty-eight fellowships announced for 


1955-56, sixteen involve study in the era of the Renaissance: 

Dr. Cyril Stanley Smith, Professor of Metallurgy and Director of 
the Institute for the Study of Metals, University of Chicago: A his- 
torical study of the development of metallurgy. 

Dr. Allen Sonnedecker, Assistant Professor of the History of Phar- 
macy, University of Wisconsin: Studies of the influence of new 
drugs, found in the New World, upon European medicine and phar- 
macy. 

Dr. Mark Eccles, Professor of English, University of Wisconsin: 
Studies in the lives of Shakespeare’s Warwickshire contemporaries. 

Dr. Charlton Hinman, Honorary Fellow, Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary: Studies of the text of Shakespeare based on the Folger Collec- 
tion of First Folios. 

Dr. Paul H. Kocher, Professor of English, The Claremont Grad- 
uate School, Claremont, Calif.: Studies of the thought of Francis 
Bacon. 

Dr. Dmitry Cizevsky, Lecturer in Slavic, Harvard University: 
Slavic literature of the baroque period. 

Dr. Bernard Wineberg, Professor of Romance Languages and 


_ Literatures, Northwestern University: Studies of literary criticism in 


the Italian Renaissance. 

Dr. Horst Woldemar Janson, Professor of Fine Arts, Washington 
Square College of New York University: History of art and artists 
of the Italian Renaissance. 
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Mr. Noah Greenberg, Choral Director, New York City: Medie- 
val and Renaissance music and the traditions of its performance. | 

Dr. Walter Lincoln Woodfill, Assistant Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Delaware: Music and musicians in Sy ee | 
England. | 

Dr. Josephine Waters Bennett, Professor of English, Hunter College | 
of New York City: Studies in the history of the Renaissance in 
England. 

Dr. William Nelson, Associate Professor of English, Columbia 
University: Studies of the prince in the literature of the Renaissance. © 

Dr. Rossell Hope Robbins, Historian, Saugerties, New York: De- | 
velopment of lyric poetry in England, 1200-1500. 

Dr. Craig Ringwalt Thompson, Professor of English, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin: Studies in the commentaries on the 
works of Erasmus. 

Dr. Franklin Burleigh Williams, Jr., Associate Professor of Eng 
lish, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.: Literary patron- 
age and conditions of publication in Renaissance England. 

Dr. Conyers Read, retired Professor of English History, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania: The life and times of William Cecil, Lord | 
Burghley, Tudor statesman. 


The American Academy in Rome is offering a limited number of | 
Fellowships for students and artists in Architecture, Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Musical Composition, Painting, Sculpture, History of Art 
and Classical Studies. Applications for 1956-57 Fellowships must be 
received by December 30, 1955. Address inquiries to: Miss Mary T. 
Williams, Executive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, ror 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Note to Authors: We try to list the new books, quarterly, as they are 
announced in the Publishers’ Weekly and the British National Bibliog- 
raphy, but these by no means cover the list of publications in the Ren- | 
aissance field, even in English. Scholarly books from the University 
Presses are often not listed in the Publishers’ Weekly. It would be a 
great help to us if you would make sure that we receive notice of the 
publication of your book (a pre-publication notice is helpful), and 
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- we would be glad to have our attention called to omissions in this or 


future quarterly lists. 


RENAISSANCE BOOKS 
We regret to report that a sudden illness in his family has prevented 


Dean William Peery from providing the quarterly Bibliography. 


The deficiency will be made up in the next issue. 
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THE GRISIS#Oret ey 
EARLY ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 2 volumes 


By Hans Baron 


political and intellectual transformation of Italian culture as it passed from 
medievalism to the thought of the Renaissance. In the course of the study the 


A fascinating, monumental account of the forces which contributed to the 
author intensively explores the humanistic writings of the time. 


628 pages. 2 volumes. Illustrated. $10 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS Princeton, Nay: 


Order from your bookstore, or 
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Medieval Texts and Books Dealing with 


THE MIDDLEFAGES 
THE RENAISSANCE 
CLASSICAL ANTIOM Tie 


Latest catalogues: 
144: History of Education 145: Middle Ages & Renaissance 
146: Byzantine Civilization 147: Middle Ages & Renaissance 
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WILLIAM SALLOCH Old, Rare and Scholarly Books 
142 Seventh Avenue South, New York 14, New York 
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+ 
1 A complete file of the back numbers of i 
4 
4 
+ RENAISSANCE NEWS 
+ 
{ including indices & microfilm of out-of-print numbers, may be obtained + 
$ at a total cost of $10. Separate volumes are available as follows: ! 
{ Volume 1, 1948, no. I only (nos. 2-3-4 out-of-print) ] 
$ and Index for Volumes 1-1 $1. 4 
{ Volume m1, 1949, nos. 3-4 only (nos, 1-2 out-of-print) $I. ¥ 
$ Volume mm, 1950, 4 issues $1. + 
Volume Iv, 1951, 4 issues $1. 
t Vol 7 : 
olume V, 1952, 4 issues iis ¢ 
+ Index for Volumes m-1v-v $1. + 
H Volume VI, 1953, 4 issues $2. ] 
. Volume vu, 1954, 4 issues $2. 4 
{ Microfilm positive for the five out-of-print numbers $3. + 
‘ 
$ Checks in payment of back numbers should be made payable to 4 
Renaissance News 1161 AMSTERDAM AVENUE: NEW YORK 27 } 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY OF THE ITALIAN HUMANISTS 
AND OF THE WORLD OF 
CLASSICAL SCHOPARS HIP IN IRAL Yorz'00—1500 


by MARIO EMILIO COSENZA 
Dean Emeritus, Brooklyn College 


A microfilm of about 40,000 cards and a summary abstract for use as an index. 
Upwards of a million entries. Every biographical, bibliographical, and critical 
reference discovered in a lifetime of scholarship. Admirably cross-referenced. 


(See Renaissance News, V1, 3, Pp. 115.) 


On 29 rolls of 16 mm. microfilm. Now available at $120 a copy net. 
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